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poorly policed and the ears of the farmer working
in the field are always alert for the sound of the bell
or the horn calling for help, perhaps from his own
home. Occasionally, in spite of all precautions
some human animal, inflamed by brooding upon
the unattainable, leaves a victim outraged and
dead, or worse than dead. Granted that such a
crime occurs in a district only once in ten, or even
in twenty years; that is enough. Rural folks have
long memories, and in the back of their minds per-
sists an uncontrollable morbid dread. The news
of another victim sometimes turns men into fiends
who not only take life but even inflict torture be-
forehand. The mere suspicion of intent is some-
times enough to deprive such a community of its
reason, for there are communities which have
brooded over the possibility of the commission of
the inexpiable crime until the residents are not
quite sane upon this matter. Naturally calmness
and forbearance in dealing with other and less
heinous forms of negro crime are not always found
in such a neighborhood. This fact helps to explain,
though not to excuse, some of the riots that occur.

The better element in the South, however, op-
poses mob violence, and this opposition is growing
stronger and more purposeful. Associations have